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men, impelled by a common instinct, adopted Arti-
cles of Confederation which should hold the former
Colonies together and enable them to maintain a
common front against the enemy during the war.
The Congress controlled military and civic affairs,
but the framers of the Articles were wary and too
timid to grant the Congress sufficient powers, with the
result that Washington, who embodied the dynamic
control of the war, was always most inadequately
supported; and as he fared, so fared his subordinates.
At the end of the war the Americans found that
they had won, not only freedom, but also Independ-
ence, the desire for which was not among their
original motives. Each of the thirteen States was
independent; they all felt the need of a union which
would enable them to protect themselves; of a com-
mon coinage and postage; of certain common laws
for criminal and similar cases; of a common govern-
ment to direct their affairs with other nations. But
by habit and by training each was local rather than
National in its outlook. The Georgian had nothing
in common with the men of Massachusetts Bay
whose livelihood depended upon fisheries, or with the
Virginian of the Western border, to whom his relations
with the Indians were his paramount concern. The
Rhode Islander, busy with his manufactures, knew
and caned nothing for the South Carolinian with hisill-derstand what a task it must have been for
